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Ambassador was "entirely satisfied" with the attitude of
France. But he gives this impression by quoting merely
three sentences out of a letter of Izvolski to Neratov; the
whole tenor of the rest of the letter, however, indicates that
Izvolski was really sadly disappointed, was trying to put
the best face on his failure^ and was merely advising
Neratov to accept the French answer because there was no
present prospect of getting a more satisfactory one. As a
matter of fact, Izvolski was almost as bitterly disappointed
over this fiasco as over that of 1908, only he could not voice
aloud his dissatisfaction at France and England, who were
chiefly to blame, as he had done after 1908 against Austria;
France and England were fellow members of the Triple
Entente, whereas Austria belonged to the rival group. He
seems to have come to the conclusion after this that there
were only two ways to open the Straits; either by pounc-
ing upon them in time of peace, or as the result of a general
European war. On several occasions between 1912 and
1914 Russian Ministerial Councils seriously considered the
first alternative only to abandon it as impractical. So there
was left only the second alternative, a general European
war. To prepare for this Izvolski worked persistently and
consistently during the two following years, and, when at
last it suddenly burst forth, was said to have claimed
exultingly: "C'est ma guerre!"
RUSSIA AND THE BALKAN LEAGUE
Five centuries of Turkish oppression, combined with
the rising tide of nationalism in the nineteenth century,
had inspired the Christian peoples of the Balkans with a
passion for national unity and independence. By the year
1911, owing to the progressive decay of the Ottoman Em-
pire, long steps had already been made toward the realiza-
tion of their ardent hopes. Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria and-
Rumania had been constituted into independent kingdoms